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HURON PLANTATION HOUSE 

Now in a state of grave disrepair this once comfortable, spacious, and attractive house was built 
by Charles Henry Lastrapes sometime between 1842 and 1850, at a time when he was accumulating a 
vast plantation on the east side of Bayou Teche. By 1852, when Lastrapes died, that plantation ex- 
tended from the present community of Amaudville to approximately two miles above Grande Pointe. 
After his father s death in 1852, Alfred Lastrapes became owner of the house and surrounding property 
and it was here that he hosted Daniel Dennett and Captain Lombard on their trip up the Teche. 
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A Trip Up The Tec he 



Annotated by Gertrude C. Taylor 
(Continued from Vol. XVIII, No. 4) 

Breaux Bridge 

We halted at Breaux Bridge on S ^ a ^^Thotel S l^haTa at no 

a few stores and houses. It has a livery stable ^ bridge across the Tec he 

distant day will doubtless become a y S ' d ish . We made the acquai- 
nt this place is high, and well built, and of some others, who 

tance of Dr. Gilbeau, and of i ^r mS io n up ihe Teche, and they agreed 

^ for us. We think the BANNER will be the weekly visitor of 

many families on the upper Teche henceforth. 

A Call at Mr. Sam Thom’s 
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light and easy of cultivation that he ca hog we have seen 
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The People 

Thom informed ...... a. of 
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1 Dr. Samuel Thome (Thorn) of Halifax County, S-” d WiWl,s - T .°' 

Both 'were in their early twenties, and both ^Thad acqnhed in partnership with his nephew, Dou^s 

gether. Walker and Thorne ptarchased the l^nd Benjamin xv „ (1982) , m. This land was loeated 
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andmcwed'fotm Mf^acrm^the^eche totand he bou^lt at vigilante affairs, winning a high 

In the war years and the first five years of R^orntrumo^ Womejng^^ ^ ^ pI0speied 

place in the esteem of the local activists to whom he became ^fown f » C ^ ^ owners; ^ h e became 

earlier years, after the war Thome seems to have suffer^ the ^ Potate (1 869 ), federal officers began to 

heavily in debt and the very year that E**” 1 Denne “ h ” ^ j ede P ral census was taken, Thorne was reduced to online 
seize and sell his property at tax sales. By ^ h J Eventually, this land was also seized 
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Call at Mr. Lestrapes’ 

We dined at Mr. Lestrapes’ on Sunday. This is one of the substantial old Creole families, 
and what we said in regard to the call at Gen. Declouets’ will in most respects hold good in 
regard to the Lestrapes ’. 2 

2. Again Editor Dennett is remiss in his spelling. The name is Lastrapes, a name that appeared in the Old Opelousas 
District before Oct. 14, 1790, when Jean Henry Lastrapes married Celeste Genevieve Boisdore. He was a native of Cantel- 
mandarry, Languedoc, France, having departed from Bordeaux in 1789. She was the daughter of Antoine^ Boisdore and 
Franjoise Veillon of New Orleans. The Boisdore family was living in the Opelousas area since Boisdore had claimed, 
through an order of survey, a large tract of land in Township 5 South, Range 1 and 2 East or what is now the southeastern 
corner of Evangeline Parish. See Gertrude C. Taylor, “Early Settlement of Grand Prairie,” Attakapas Gazette, XVIII 
(1983), 168-169. 

Not long after arrival in the Opelousas area, Lastrapes acquired several pieces of land: one on Bayou Tesson, another 
on Bayou Caron, and still another on Bayou Catereau. After 1807, he was certified to three tracts of land on the Prairie 
Chevreuil on the east side of Bayou Teche above Grande Point (T.8S., R.6E.): Section 50, 338.51 acres and Section 54, 
also 338.51 acres, both claimed through an Order of Survey and Settlement in favor of Louise and Caroline Declouet; 
and Section 52, 1,354.03 acres, claimed through Order of Survey and Settlement in favor of the Widow Carrier. Lastrapes’ 
son and oldest child, Charles Henry bought Section 51, 204.04 acres of preemptive land in the same township. 

At the time of his death in 1826, Jean Henry Lastrapes was living in St. Landry Parish. Besides his wife, his heirs 
were his nine children: Jacques, Alphonse, Ludger, Clarisse, Louis Felix, Charles, Andre, Celeste, and Theodore. St. 
Martin Succession No. 566, dated Dec. 26, 1827. 

Charles Henry Lastrapes was born in the Opelousas area July 18, 1791. D. J. Hebert, comp., Southwest Louisiana 
Records, 29 vols. (Eunice, La., 1974-1978), I, 354. He married Marie Louise Declouet, daughter of Alexander Declouet 
and Catherine Laissard, May 20, 1817. Ibid., II, 238. Their marriage contract states that he owned 10 arpents front by 
40 arpents depth on the left side of Bayou Teche in St. Martin Parish and a quantity of livestock. (This land had to be 
the preemptive land that he claimed after 1 807.) The prospective bride owned a large tract of land on the Mermentau 
River and a number of slaves. St. Martin Parish Original Acts, 1817, No. 3199, p. 30. 

Jean Henry Lastrapes died in 1826. In the succession sale of the property belonging to the community of his widow 
and his heirs, two tracts of land in St. Martin Parish, each ten arpents front, (sections 50 and 54 of T. 8S., R. 6E.) were 
offered for sale, the highest bidder and purchaser being Charles Henry Lastrapes, the oldest son. One of these tracts. 
Section 50, is identified as that upon which Charles Lastrapes resided at the time. St. Martin Parish Succession No. 566. 

It was upon this property (Section 50), first known as Stephanie Plantation and after 1835 as Huron Plantation, 
that Charles Henry Lastrapes built his home. Exact date of construction is not known; however, the architecture of the 
structure conforms to that of the 1840-1850 period. Moreover, the location of the house— far from Bayou Teche and 
facing the public road- indicates that the house was built after the public road came through, about the mid-1 830s. 

These appear to have been the years in which Charles Lastrapes rose to affluency. In 1842 he began to add to his 
landholdings with a purchase of four arpents front on the right bank of the Teche from Emilia Barre, widow of Joseph 
Gradenigo. The purchase is described only as bounded above by Joseph Hanes and below by the “Anse above the church.” 
S. M. Conveyance Book 14, p. 872. _ , . . , . .. 

In 1845 Lastrapes bought from William C. C. Claiborne, Jr., son of Clansse Duralde, deceased, two tracts of land. 
(1) Eight and one-thiid arpents front on the left bank of Bayou Teche, bounded above by the lands of Martin Duralde 
and below by Joseph Soniat Duffosat or heirs, and a second tract of the same frontage situated in the rear. This land was 
that which Claiborne bought at the public land sale of the estate belonging to the succession of Martin Duralde, Sr„ May 5, 
1831. (2) Another tract of 8 1/3 arpents immediately above the first described tract, bounded above by the lands of 
Joseph V. Duralde and below by the first described tract. This land Claiborne acquired from the creditors of Martin 
Duralde, Jr. S. M. Conveyance Book 15, p. 215. 

March 10, 1846, Lastrapes added another tract of land to his holdings, this one closing the gap between the property 
he had bought from Claiborne and that which he bought (Section 50) from his father’s succession. This land, too had 
been carved from the Spanish land grant to Martin Duralde, who sold it to Pierre Styx (free Negro), Oct. 22, 179 . tyx, 
in turn, sold the land to Louis Veillon, Oct. 18, 1802. American State Papers, Public Land Series, 7 vols. (Washington, 
D. C., 1812-1858), III, 175. From Veillon the property was transferred to Joseph Provost (f.m.c.), and then through his 
heirs to George Simien. In 1820, Duplessis acquired the property from Simien and the heirs of Joseph Provost. S. M. 
Conveyance Book, 1-BVi, 304. . 

Meanwhile Lastrapes had been making small purchases, several of them through tax sales, of lands lying on the ngnt 
side of Bayou Teche and of the shares of other members of his family in the backlands divided in the succession of his 

father. . , .. . , 

On Jan. 14, 1848, Charles Lastrapes, Jr. (Charles Andr4), purchased for his father the 20-arpent tract on the left bank 
of the Bayou from the succession of Andrb Nerault. S. M. Conveyance Book 17,p. 131. This land was originally a Spanish 
grant to Charles Jumonville Devfflier. It was situated directly above the Duralde property and extended to the upper limits 
of St. Martin Parish. June 20, Charles, Sr., purchased the one-sixth share of her father’s estate from Julie Duralde. Ibid., 
Book 1-B, p. 239. In June the next year, Charles, Sr., purchased from Meloney Soniat Duffosat Louise Duralde s share of 
8 1/3 arpents fronting Bayou Teche. Ibid., Book 18, p. 379. Only one portion of the Duralde lands, then, remained ta 
the hands of one of the heirs, this one, Joseph Valmon’s share which was not to come into Lastrapes's hands until 1856, 
four years after Charles Lastrapes’ death. 
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V 

■ 

HRrhe mother of Mr. Lestrapes we had the pleasure of meeting at the dinner table. She 
■ vene rable old lady, of great dignity of appearance, and is in her eightieth year. She 
lS iust have been extremely handsome when young. She stands as straight as a young lady of 
| eighteen, and is extremely active for one of her age. 3 

£ We saw portraits of some of the ancestors of the Lestrapes paintings seventy or eighty 
i y ears old. They have noble countenances, but they look extremely odd in their antiquated 

f costume. 

I At Gen. Declouets we saw some finely executed portraits of his great grand parents, 
painted before the year 1790. These paintings have been carefully preserved, and have 
been admired by two or three generations during a period of nearly eighty years. 

Mr. Lestrapes owns about ten thousand acres of land of great intrinsic value, though its 
present market price is much below its real value. Its character has already been described 
in common with the other lands between the Junction and St. Martinville. 

Health 

The health of this magnificent country is undoubtedly excellent. There are no swamps, 
ponds or wet prairie to generate disease so far as our eye could extend. The grown people 
and children look healthy, and we learn that there is a goodly number of old people in the 
parish. It is thought that one active young physician could handle the entire practice 
between the Junction and St. Martinville, a distance of nearly thirty miles. 

Navigation 

The banks of the Teche in this section, for about thirty miles, are from twenty-five to 
thirty-five or forty feet high, being the lowest at St. Martinville, and increasing in elevation 
at the Junction. The banks are bluff, descending at an angle of twenty-five to thirty de- 
grees. The Bayou is narrow when low, not more than seventy-five or a hundred feet wide, 
and in shallow places hardly three feet deep. A lock at St. Martinville of the proper size 
might give this country navigtion to the Junction with eight feet of water or more the year 
round. The expense would be comparatively small. 

In Yankee-land the neighbors would have joined and made a lock in such a place thirty 
years ago, and as a consequence they would have added a million of dollars or more to the 
value of the lands of the parish which would have been much more generally settled up 
long before the war. And they would have had at least a tri-weekly boat and mail between 
the Junction and New Iberia. It is astonishing that so important an enterprise has been so 
long neglected. 



Charles Henry Lastrapes died in 1852. No succession was filed, not even after the death of his wife, Marie Louise 
Declouet, in 1870. Instead, the estate remained unprobated until 1877, when the heirs, Alfred, married to his cousin 
Celeste Garland; Charles Andre, married to Marie Odile Dusuau de la Croix; and Henriette, married to Alexander Landry, 
asked for a partition of the estate. 

In this partition Alfred took, among other tracts of land, Section 50 with sugarmill and all other improvements (in- 
cluding the plantation house). This fact indicates that it was Alfred Lastrapes who hosted Editor Dennett on his trip up 
the Teche. 

3. Marie Louise Catiche Declouet, the mother of Mr. Lastrapes, died, at the home of her daughter in New Orleans, 
in 1870, the year after Editor Dennett’s visit with her and her son. She was 80 years old. Succession of Charles H. La- 
strapes and Marie Louise Declouet. S. M. Succession No. 2220. A portrait of her father, Alexandre Declouet, possibly one 
of those mentioned by Dennett, hangs in the Louisiana Room of Dupre Library at U.S.L. 
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The Junction 

Descending a steep bank we crossed the Teche at the Junction in a small ferry boat. A 
swamp flat would reach from bank to bank. This place takes its name form the junction of 
Bayou Fuselier with the Teche. Here we found a little village of two or three stores, a post 
office, and a few dwelling houses. It is a fine site for a village, and the place will doubtless 
become something of a business point as the country settles up. The people were glad to 
see an editor and a land agent among them, and treated us as they did everywhere else, 
very kindly . 4 Dr. Mills agreed to get up a club for the BANNER, as Dr. Guilbeau had 
promised to do at Breaux Bridge. 

The Home of Dr. Wilkins 

Crossing Bayou Fuselier, we came to the home of Dr. Wilkins, brother of John D. 
Wilkins, deceased, who formerly resided on and owned the Peebles plantation in the rear 
of New Iberia. 

Dr. Wilkins is a fine old Virginia gentleman . 5 His dwelling is large, airy and comfort- 
able, and he is surrounded with all the real comforts and blessings of life. He has sub- 
stantial and beautiful shade trees, ornamental shrubbery and fruit trees. There is an air of 
comfort and independence in all of his surroundings, and his excellent wife and interesting 
daughter, succeed amdirably in their efforts to make his old age happy. 

The dwellings sit on the south bank of Bayou Fuselier, and in front is a prairie, not more 
than a half a mile distant, is a wall of forest trees, with foliage of the greenest hues, then- 
outlines are soft and mellow as the pillowed clouds around an autumn sunset. 

In the Wilderness 

After a comfortable night’s rest and a nice breakfast with Dr. Wilkins and his kind and 
interesting family, we recrossed Bayou Fusilier and proceeded towards Opelousas, traveling 
miles through one of the most beautiful forests we have ever seen in the South, or any- 
where else. Noble magnolias in bloom, with their wealth of green, glossy leaves and large 
white flowers, noble oaks and pecans, ash and gum, and numerous other trees of rare 
beauty spread their friendly branches above us as we rode over a good road through this 
region of indiscribeable beauty. 

To give our readers a better idea of the stately character of these forest trees we will 
give a few figures. A large oak had been tom up by the roots, and lay across the road, 
except a section sawed out and removed to let carriages pass. It was solid, five feet and a 
half in diameter, at the chopping place; twenty feet from the roots, it was four feet in 
diameter, forty-eight feet to the first limb, it was three feet in diameter; to the second 
limb fifty-eight feet. A log could have been made of it sixty feet long, nearly three feet in 
diameter at the small end, and five and a half feet at the large end. 



4. Dr. John Chapman Mills, son of Thomas Mills and Eliza Humphrey, married, first Azema Meline Guidry, daughter 
of Antoine Guidry and Hortense Broussard, April 6, 1854. S. W. La. Records, V, 406. He married, second, Elvina Bur- 
leigh, daughter of James Burleigh and Adelaide Boudreau, Nov. 3, 1875. Dr. Mills is listed in this record as a non-Catholic 
Ibid., JQI, 331. 

5. Dr. Benjamin Wilkins built his house, “Forest Home,” on Bayou Fusilier, about two miles west of Arnaudville. 
He lived there until his death in 1871. The graves of Wilkins, his wife, and his newphew, Henry, are in the family grave- 
yard on the banks of Bayou Fusilier. 

For a complete story on Wilkins, see Glenn R. Conrad, “Virginians in the Teche Country, Part IV ” Attakapas Ga- 
zette, XVII (1982), 106-1 19. ’ 
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Call at the Mme. Dejean Plantation 

After passing the forest which we have just described we came to an open country much 
like that below the Junction. We halted at the Dejean plantation where we dined . 6 The 
young men of the family took hold of business on this place after the war with an un- 
conquerable zeal, and though raised in ease, they followed the plow, and worked in the 
open field, under a hot summer sun. They have a magnificent plantation of about two 
thousand acres, if we remember correctly, admirably adapted to com, cane, cotton, or any 
other crop of the country. Here we enjoyed genuine creole hospitality. We were happy to 
meet here the beautiful and accomplished Madam Grevemberg, who made many friends 
during her residence in the Jeanerette Neighborhood. Her husband lost his life in the 
service of the lost cause. She now resides with her mother, Madam Dejean, at this place . 7 

The Land Agency 

Capt. Lombard is succeeding well in his land agency. He has sold quite a number of 
farms and tracts of land, and will soon have on his list more than a hundred places for 
sale. His plan and mission have met with favor wherever we have traveled in Attakapas and 
St. Landry. The BANNER will proclaim the merits and beauty of this delightful country, 
and Capt. Lombard will bring the immigrant and the landed proprietors face to face, and 
assist in settling up the country. 



At Opelousas 

We arrived at Opelousas in the evening, passing the tented company of negro troops as 
we entered the town. These troops, from appearance, are placed here as an annoyance 
since they can do no good in the parish, and are not needed near as much as they are in 
some of the Western States. The negroes were sitting along on the fences like buzzards, as 
we had seen their prototypes mediating over the carcass of a dead horse a mile out of town. 
An interesting sight to see fifty negroes put in a country to watch two thousand peaceable 
white men! These are the angels of peace and reconciliation! Bah! Giteout! 



6. The Dejean plantation occupied both sides of the Teche in its sweeping curve between the present communities of 
Arnaudville and Leonville. The plantation consisted of Section 54 of T. 7S., R. 6E., 806.56 acres on the left bank claimed 
through occupancy and cultivation by Bartholomew Dejean; Section 51, 922.50 acres, a Spanish land grant to Alexander 
Harang, Section 25, 541.62 acres, a Spanish grant to John Zeringue; and Section 26, 360.24 acres of back land claimed 
through preemptive rights. 

Bartholomew Dejean, a native of the Archdiocese of Falossa in the Province of Languedoc, France ( Southwest Lou- 
isiana Records, I, 160), married Felicite Magdaleine Boisdore, a sister of Jean Henry Lastrapes’ wife, June 16, 1791. Ibid. 
Their son, Jean-Baptiste, married his first cousin, Celestine Peytavin, the daughter of Jean-Baptiste Peytavin and Louise 
Boisdore, a third sister in that family, and their granddaughter, Anals Peytavin married her third cousin, Charles Alex- 
ander Grevemberg, grandson of Francois Grevemberg and Euphrosine Boisdore*, a fourth daughter of Antoine Boisdore*. 

Jean-Baptiste Dejean died July 20, 1858 at age 67. Ibid., VI, 156. The sons of Jean-Baptiste Dejean and Celestine 
Peytavin were Edmond, born June 19, 1839, and Alexander, bom Dec. 24, 1840. Ibid., Ill, 182. They were probably the 
sons who took to the plow ... in the hot summer sun” to save the family place after the war. 




Steamboats On The Bayou 



by Cordelle K. Ballard * 

For four generations my family lived in Evangeline country made famous by a poet 
who never saw the place. When I was a child we lived in a house on the bank of Bayou 
Teche, several miles out of town, with a yard full of large live oak trees draped with Spanish 
moss, as described in the poem. Evangeline’s Oak could be found in our yard as well as in 
any other place up or down Bayou Teche. It was a perfect vantage point to watch for the 
steamboat twisting around the innumerable bends in that sluggish stream. 

The bayou cares little which way it goes. It follows willingly the slight fall to the sea. 
It winds, it crawls, and turns back on itself, and finally allows its burden of water to flow 
gently into the Gulf of Mexico. Bayou Teche cannot make a splash. It is scarcely one 
hundred miles long and is only a few hundred feet wide. Its slope is little more than 35 feet 
in its entire length. It is no mountain torrent, but its beauty is the picturesque. It is in no 
hurry. It invites one to linger along the route to enjoy the symmetry of its graceful curves 
of which there are many. They are so regular as to suggest having been laid out with a 
transit. 

The captain of a vessel has the problem of finding and staying in the channel. The lay 
of the land and the lay of the water are sometimes interchangeable. Depending on the 
miniscule slope, a channel will form. The silt which makes up the land is so fine it can be 
pushed this way and that by a wind or by the water around it. It is as though the dirt, a 
well washed sediment, decides to turn around and look the other way while the water 
changes its course and forms a channel going in the other direction. 

We could tell by the tone of her whistle that the steamboat, John D. Grace , was coming 
up Bayou Teche, and could estimate the time it would take for her to get to the landing. 
The John D. Grace carried freight from New Orleans and whistled her signals as she came 
around the bends in the bayou. There were so many curves in the stream that this stem- 
wheeler had to take some of them slowly to keep from doubling back on herself. The 
sound of her whistle changed as the prow of the boat changed directions while following 
the channel. Depending on the wind, we knew pretty well just where she was and how 
much time we had to get down to the bayou bank to watch her go by. 

From the bank of the bayou we could watch the maneuvering of the John D. Grace as 
she approached the bend where our home was located. The back yard sloped down easily 
to the river’s edge, shaded by old live oaks with their canopies of moss. Cattails, lilies, and 
a thick border of water hyacinths crowded the bank for several feet. We could look to the 
right and see the steamer emerging from a cluster of cypress, sycamore and willow trees, 
making ready to turn into our bend. After she passed our place we could see her sidling 
into the arm of the other bend, heading in the opposite direction. The waves from the prow 
disturbed all the growth along the bank in graduated ripples. Rotten logs floating down 
the bayou were washed against the lush growth at the water’s edge. The ship’s wake spread 
out across the stream, fussing the water in a chaotic pattern, disturbing for a moment the 
usual glassy stillness of the surface. 



♦Cordelle Kemper Ballard is an annual contributor to Attakapas Gazette. Of her little story Mrs. Ballard comments, 
“It is my personal memory of my childhood in Franklin. It dates around 1905.” 

Of the Gazette Mrs. Ballard, a resident of West Haven, Ct., writes, “The current issue of the Gazette is here and I 
have read every word. It has an atmosphere all its own.” 
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The children from across the road joined us to rush down to the bayou bank to wave 
to the captain. When the vessel came by at night the captain never failed to focus his search- 
light on our back gallery and give it several sweeps around the compass. If we were in bed 
we would rush to the gallery to enjoy the passing of the John D. Grace. Once in the heat 
of summer my brother, who had shed his night clothes, appeared just as the searchlight gave 
its greeting to the family on the gallery. With the spotlight on his naked body he became 
embarrassed and swiftly disappeared into the dark house. 

The John D. Grace was a regular visitor but at times other boats came by. Once or 
twice a year we had a call from the showboat which was the best of all. Our showboat 
was not as glamorous as the Cotton Blossom Floating Palace Theater made famous by the 
movies, but it was by far the most exciting visitor we had to our remote town. As soon as 
it tied up to the dock, its presence was made known by the calliope which played at inter- 
vals throughout the day until everyone who heard it knew there would be a show that night. 
Those who heard passed the word on to those who could not hear, and people came from 
far and wide to join the fun. 

It was the custom for all families who could get there to go to the play, children and all. 
From the time the calliope sounded until the tickets were taken on the gangplank everyone 
in town was filled with excitement. People who could dawdle went down to the dock and 
stayed across the ship’s deck to see what was going on, since no one was permitted aboard 
before show time. Children who could get to the landing watched the crew, who doubled 
as actors arrange for the evening performance. Curious townspeople, standing by the 
hawsers with only a strip of water between them and the show people, noted and com- 
mented on every move made by the captain and others on board. 

In order to accommodate the entire family, we drove into town in our largest vehicle, 
a surrey with a fringe on top. My brothers and I were in such high spirits our father had all 
he could do to calm us down when we joined the crowd at the gangplank. We were un- 
aware that the theater aboard the ship was primitive, the benches uncomfortable, the red 
velvet curtain shabby, and the costumes of the actor-crew not pristine. The audience was 
gay. Smoking was allowed and sometimes it was hard to see through the haze. The calliope 
was making its last call for customers before the curtain went up. Suddenly there was 
silence and the master of ceremonies appeared from behind the curtain. With fabulous 
words and gestures he announced the drama of the evening, giving the cast in detail. The 
children remained silent, but they were only half attentive to his words as they craned 
their necks to catch the precise moment when the curtain parted. 

The master of ceremonies bowed out and the show was on. Storms of applause went up 
from the audience, and the actors had to wait until there was a modicum of quiet before 
they could launch into their melodrama. The viewers had to identify the heroine, the hero 
and the villain to follow the story in all its deviousness. From the word go their plays were 
the same— they were all action. The actors spoke emphatically, with many gestures. Strid- 
ing determinedly across the stage, they took turns presenting their expressive faces to the 
footlights. As the plot thickened, the audience took sides against the villain. The emo- 
tional response rose until the climax was reached, when pistols were drawn and shooting 
brought the drama to its close. As the curtain fell, a happy bedlam broke loose in the 
audience. They wanted to linger; they did not want this thrilling entertainment to end. 

Driving home we discussed the play. One brother liked the way the hero drew his 
pistol and shot from the hip. My younger brother thought the villain was a very ugly man. 
As for me, I thrilled over the way the hero protected and saved the heroine from the cruel 
villain. Such chivalry went right to my heart. We were all agog and were already looking 
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forward to the time when the showboat would come again. 

The next morning the calliope announced the departure of the showboat and we lis- 
tened sadly to the diminishing sound as the boat made its first turn away from the dock 
into the bend of the bayou. As the stemwheeler negotiated the winding route towards the 
mouth of the Teche, the calliope became fainter and fainter until it could no longer be 
heard. It would be many a long month before we would hear it again. 



MARRIAGE CONTRACT 
OF LEWIS MOORE AND SARAH CLARK 
JUNE 10, 1812* 

Whereas Lewis Moore, a native of Virginia and at present an inhabitant of the Parish of 
St. Landry and Sarah Clark a native of the State of Pennsylvania and at present a native of 
St. Mary in the Territory of Orleans have determined to enter into matrimony, they have 
this day appeared personally before me, Seth Lewis, judge of the Parish of St. Martin, and 
in view of said marriage have agreed upon the following contract of marriage. 

The said Sarah Clark owns and possesses five arpents of land fronting on the east side of 
Bayou Teche where she now resides with a depth of forty, one Negro girl, Jenny, about 18 
years old she also has in possession about 68 head of cattle branded on the buttock, 
four head of horses, also all the fences and buildings on the above mentioned property and 
all the farming utensils and house furniture whatsoever, which she now has in possession. 

All of which property above mentioned is intended to remain in the complete possession 
and under absolute control and management of the said Sarah, as fully and completely 
after the intended marriage as it has been heretofore, or as it would be hereafter if the in- 
tended marriage was not to take effect. And that the increase and profits of the said proper- 
ty shall be under the same regulation. All of which stipulations the said Moore is contented 
with and binds himself to suffer and allow. 

That the cattle that are running with the stock of the said Sarah’s brand and with the 
brand in different places than the buttock belong to her children, the heirs of the said 
Soloman Andrus and that she vows and releases all colour of title to any such. 

And the said Sarah Clark agrees to relinquish in favor of her children, the heirs of 
Soloman Andrus, all claims or colour of claims either in law or equity to any and all the 
land that her said husband Soloman Andrus had or of right ought to have in the Territory 
of Orleans and agrees to the same shall be conveyed to the said heirs equally, with the ex- 
ception of the said tract mentioned above. 

In testimony of which the said parties have hereunto set their hand in presence of 
Woodson Wren, Gabriel Isabay, John Stine, Josiah French, and Oliver Ormsby, witnesses, 
this tenth day of June in the year 1812. 



*St. Martin Parish, OA-27-69. 




The Boustany) and Saloom Families 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
ATTAKAPAS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
December 4, 1982 



by Yvonne Nassar Saloom 
(Continued from Vol. XVIII, No. 4) 

Part II 

ARRIVAL AND HISTORY OF LAFAYETTE FAMILY MEMBERS. History has recorded 
that the heads of the Christian families as leaders of Deir-el-Kamar were called together 
under the flag of truce offered by the Ottoman garrison commander for arbitration with 
the Turkish and Draze military leaders. These Christian leaders, abiding by the terms of 
the cease-fire, left their weapons at the entrance of the meeting hall; however, the treacher- 
ous Druzes concealed their arms and behind a bolted door, massacred all these Christians 
without provocation. Emboldened by this heinous premeditated deed, the Druzes rushed 
out into the streets slaughtering every Christian male between seven and seventy in the 
entire village until the streets ran rivers of blood. Even to this day, the main street of 
Deir-el-Kamar is called “Street of the Blood of the Christian Martyrs.” 

As the years of civil strife passed, these slaughters of innocents continued until one day 
a Sallum-el-Kik family servant, a Druze woman horrified by a later one of these unspeakable 
acts of her people, threw her skirts over two infant Christian boys, Racheed and Joseph 
Sallum-el-Kik, and saved them from certain death as the Druze soldiers passed from house 
to house. Her benevolent act saved our male line of the Sallum-el-Kiks, which had by this 
time been all but annihilated. 

The memory of the atrocities experienced by their family grew with these two boys. 
Upon reaching manhood, they both married and began families of their own. Racheed 
married Margaret Reslin-el-Helou and they had two daughters Saida and Florida. Joseph 
married Habe Canaan and they had three sons-Kaliste Joseph, Camille Joseph (deceased on 
September 30, 1982 in Eunice, Louisiana, at the age of 90), and Alcide (who died in child- 
hood), and one daughter, Wadia (who resided in Lafayette for a short time, returned to 
Lebanon, married, and since deceased). Religious and economic oppression in Lebanon 
became unbearable for young Racheed; therefore, he decided to leave this ancient land to 
seek his fortune in the United States. Both brothers had completed their education and in 
addition to then- own language spoke fluent French. Having heard of the Acadian French 
country of Louisiana, adventuresome Racheed chose this as his destination, and, after 
establishing himself, he was to send for his wife and children. 

On the crowded Morgan Shipping Lines boat, he joined others who had left their an- 
lquity, paved streets, spices and possessions on the shore of the Mediterranean to carve 
their destinies in the mud street towns and villages of this New Promised Land of the 
ree; such as did the forefathers of other Americans of Lebanese Heritage with whom you 
are more familiar: the Farrah slacks family; the Haggar slacks family, also part-owners of 
the Dallas Cowboy Football team; former United States Senator David Abourizek, cham- 
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pion of the American Indian; longtime United States Representative Abraham Chick 
Kazen of Texas, and several other, younger members of Congress from around the nation; 
Danny Thomas; actor Vic Tayback, Mel of the “Alice” series on television; actors Tige 
Andrew from “Mod Squad,” Michael Ansara, Cochise of “Broken Arrow,” Jamie Farr, 
Klinger of “M.A.S.H.”; Casey Kassam of Top 20 Musical Hits; vocalist Paul Anka; Metro- 
politan Opera divas Rosalind' Elias and Linda Zoghby; Philip Halaby, past president of Pan 
American Airlines whose daughter, forsaking her Christianity, became queen to King 
Hussein of Jordan; Dr. Michael DeBakey, famed heart surgeon; Philip Habeeb, United 
States ambassador and former mediator of the current Middle Eastern war; consumer 
advocate Ralph Nader and Joe Robbie, owner of the Miami Dolphins. These Lebanese 
pioneers came not as a laboring force, but as merchants and professionals to survive by their 
own intellects and enterprise, protected from oppression by the greatest bill of rights 
and constitution ever written by man. Ironically, their Lebanese passports bore only the 
political labels of their oppressors, the Ottoman Turks and their puppet governor of Syria, 
thus causing for them an unfortunate confusion of nationality among their newly chosen 
communities, which exists even today among the uninformed. Those readers, however, who 
enjoy the intimacy of friendship with descendants of these hearty early Lebanese immi- 
grants have observed in them the inherent personality characteristics of most Lebanese, 
indeed to be found in the Saloom/Boustany families most assuredly as well: They are 
very loyal and demonstrative in their friendships; benevolent and charitable in community 
and church affairs; honest, yet shrewd and prosperous in their chosen professions; ever- 
crusading for a cause celebre ; community leaders by appointment or election; intellectual, 
witty, yet deeply serious and dedicated; excellent hosts, with superb and very decorative 
cuisine; and verbose, as evidenced by this article. 

Like Racheed, many Lebanese of that time bought package fares with French and/or 
American Shipping Line conglomerates to settle in towns along the American railroad lines 
with ports of entry at Ellis Island, or via Canada, Mexico or South American ports. Hence, 
there is probably at least one Lebanese descendent family (through the surname may be 
changed through intermarriage) in every metropolitan, middlesex, village and farm com- 
munity in this country. Sometimes it takes one to know one, but the aforementioned 
characteristics and the distinctive eyes, be they soft brown or the blue/green gifts of the 
Crusaders, will tell every time! Much of the cuisine now enjoyed in Acadiana and through- 
out the nation was introduced locally by those early Lebanese housewives: kibbe (Leban- 
on’s national dish made of very lean lamb, beef or fish with cracked wheat, called “bul- 
ghur,” and special spices); cabbage rolls, grape leaves and other cored, stuffed vegetables; 
meat pies; spinach pies; “tabouli” (a wheat, tomato, herb salad) and its variation called 
fatoosh (substituting croutons for the wheat or bulghur) and the famous dessert “mehli” 
(“baklava” in Greek). All the wives of both families, no matter their heritage, have become 
well-known for their preparation of the aforementioned Lebanese dishes. The structure of 
the family unit is most definitely distinctive and is dominated equally by the patriarch and 
matriarch, each with revered, balanced roles. This too has been preserved in both families. 
The husband is the head and master, a loving father-^stem, yet benevolent in discipline, 
and a generous provider-a veritable king in his upholstered recliner. The wife and mother 
is the heart and mistress of the home. She is loved and revered by her family, on a pedestal 
well into her old age, and even after death, her influence lives on in matters of childbearing 
and homemaking. Additionally, she is artistic in her cuisine and needlework. When a 
person of Lebanese heritage says “Papa” or “Mama,” it is with all the love they can muster; 
moreover, it is with tradition and heritage. 
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are buried in the cemetery behind St. John’s Cathedral. Their descendants number ap- 
proximately 70 to date from their three children. 

HELENA SALOOM. A sister of Joseph and Racheed Saloom was Helena Saloom, who 
married Stephan Antoine in Lebanon and followed her brothers to Lafayette around 1909. 
She died in the late 1930s, survived by two sons , Joseph and George (both since deceased). 
Joseph married Mathilde Hannie, sister of Joseph G. Hannie, and they had two sons and a 
daughter who later became Mrs. Francis Boustany. Of her two sons, Helena’s descendants 
number approximately 20 to date. 

KALISTE SALOOM, SR., AND WIFE, MRS. ASMA BOUSTANY SALOOM. Kaliste had 
arrived in Lafayette as a young lad in 1897 and by 1906, his uncle Racheed became ada- 
mant in his desire for him to return to Lebanon in search of a bride. In the spring, there- 
fore, Kaliste, accompanied by his friend, Said John, sailed to Lebanon for a visit. Upon his 
arrival one morning early as he was visiting with friends in the townsquare, a group of 
young high school girls from the French Convent School passed him, giggling at the sight 
of the handsome visitor from America. The prettiest among them, a rosy-cheeked, blue- 
eyed blonde dropped her handkerchief. Amused and smitten by the beauty of its owner, 
he picked it up and inquired about her identity. He returned it that afternoon to Miss 
Asma Ann Boustany, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Frem Boustany. By custom there 
followed a one-year formal courtship under the chaperonage of her parents and nine aunts 
who lived with them. After her graduation, Asma and Kaliste were married on August 21, 
1907 and arrived in Lafayette shortly thereafter following their Parisian honeymoon. In 
the years which followed, their union was blessed with four sons: Dr. Clarence Joseph 
Saloom, Joseph Kaliste (who died in infancy), Judge Kaliste Joseph Saloom, Jr., and Dr. 
Richard George Saloom, all of Lafayette; and four daughters: Alice and Beatrice (now 
co-owners of Saloom’s Store, honored by the Greater Lafayette Chamber of Commerce as 
the town’s oldest home-owned establishment in continuous operation); Mary Agnes (Mrs. 
Paul J. Azar, Sr.), all of Lafayette; and Isabelle (Mrs. Geroge M. Haik, Sr., of New Orleans). 
All of the children born and raised on the family estate which still remains in the 1300th 
block of Jefferson Street (formerly Oak Avenue) and now includes a newer family homesite 
built in 1927, the store, and St. Ann’s Infirmary built in 1939. 

In 1912 Asma’s brother Alfred Boustany arrived in Lafayette for a visit. He was forever 
to remember his ocean voyage, as his ship took on survivors from the stricken Titanic. 
The outbreak of World War I prevented his return, and, with great hope in Lafayette’s 
future, he decided to remain. He later married Florida Saloom, Racheed’s daughter. After 
the desolation of Europe during World War I, in 1918, Kaliste initiated with Alfred plans 
for the immigration of the Michael Boustany family, Asma and Alfred’s parents, brothers 
and sister to Lafayette. Beridden by tragedy at that time, the Boustanys had lost a young 
son, Antoine, who was boarding at a French Convent School, and a daughter Fadwa, a 
young school teacher; and Mr. Boustany suddenly passed away in Lebanon before their 
passports were completed. Their sister, Essene, married Jose Chaloub and moved to Cam- 
pinas (near Sao Paolo), Brazil. Bravely, though so recently widowed, their mother, Mrs. 
Yahout Brahim Boustany Boustany arrived in Lafayette in Spring, 1920, with her young 
sons Frem and Francis, and they lived on St. John Street at the site of the present homes of 
Alfred and Francis. Mrs. Yahout Boustany passed away at the age of 91 in August, 1965, 
and is buried in St. John’s Cathedral Cemetery. 

In 1925, Kaliste was taken tragically by death due to a coronary condition at the age 
of 39. Widowed at the early age of 32, Asma continued to raise her young large family 
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RACHEED SALOOM. Racheed brought all these qualities and traditions with him when, in 
the spring of 1892, he arrived in New York City. Antagonized by a gruff customs officer, 
who made light of his name, Racheed dropped the El-Kik and allowed his name to be 
changed phonetically to “Saloom.” Weary and angered by the lengthy customs procedure, 
Racheed sat to rest and as he napped a thief stole all his money and possessions. Undaunted 
by his misfortune and determined to reach Louisiana despite the English language barrier, he 
began a journey by foot from New York City to Lafayette. By working for his keep along 
the way, it took him three months to cover the 1,500 miles. 

The mud streets of the small bayou town of Lafayette were far removed from the 
cultured antiquity of his beloved homeland Lebanon, but finally he had reached his land 
of promise among the French Acadians, a people whose language he spoke fluently and 
whose background of oppression paralleled his own. He bought land at the comer of St. 
John and Voorhies streets, where he opened his store to ply his merchant’s trade. In 1894 
after a visit to Lebanon, he returned to Lafayette with his cousin, Gondoor Joseph, whose 
descendents, the James A. Joseph family, still live at his homestead on Jefferson Street. 
Later Racheed returned again to Lebanon for his family. His brother, Joseph, at that time 
a respected military officer in the Governor’s Guard in Beirut, was still hesitant to leave his 
ancestral home; however, in 1897, he consented to send his young son Kaliste back with 
Racheed. Kaliste, having completed his education, was fluent in English and French in 
addition to his own language. He was dissatisfied by the misspelling of his surname in 
America, but Racheed convinced him to conform, as he had already employed the new 
spelling on real estate and other legal documents. 

In the years that followed, Racheed’s wife Margaret died in 1904, and he lived alone 
with his two daughters, Saida and Florida. In 1905, he married Paula Meaux, daughter of 
Armongene and Nastize Meaux from Meaux (near Maurice), Louisiana. No children were 
born of this union, however, and Paula raised her two new daughters with the pride and 
adoration of a natural mother and shared with them the joys of their marriages and the 
births of their children until her death in 1 946. After attending Mt. Carmel Convent School 
of Lafayette, Saida married Joseph George Hannie on February 8, 1916, and of their 
marriage were bom two sons: George Joseph Hannie, DDS of Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
and Edward Joseph Hannie, DDS of Lafayette and five daughters: Mary Agnes called 
“Georgie” (Mrs. Joseph Joseph of Decatur, Alabama); Margaret Ann (Mrs. Theodore M. 
Haik, Sr., of New Iberia, Louiaiana); Jasmine Katherine (Mrs. Farris J. Tannory); Mary 
Helen (Mrs. Joseph Pharo); and Evelyn Theresa, all of Lafayette. All are still living, ex- 
cept Mr. Hannie, who passed away around 1950, followed by Mrs. Hannie on January 4, 
1973; both are interred in St. John’s Cathedral Cemetary. 

Racheed’s younger daughter, Florida, also an alumus of Mt. Carmel Convent School 
and a 1918 graduate of S.L.I. (now U.S.L.) later married Alfred F. Boustany, brother of 
Mrs. Asma Boustany Saloom, on July 28, 1919. 

Racheed Saloom passed away July 30, 1952 and is buried in St. John’s Cemetery. As 
the first family pioneer in America, Racheed Saloom from his two daughters left to date 
approximately 130 descendents. 

JOSEPH SALOOM. In 1904, encouraged by his brother’s success, Joseph, his wife, Habe, 
and young son, Camille, arrived in Lafayette via Canada. As a former cavalry officer, his 
military bearing remained one of his most prominent characteristics. In the years to follow, 
his grandsons listened with rapt attention to his many tales of military dare-and-do, as they 
gathered around him in his mercantile store, which was located on the comer of Jefferson 
and Johnston streets. Joseph died in 1934, preceded in death by his wife in 1933. They 
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and operate her business in the traditions that she and her husband started together. She 
became well-known and beloved for her generosity toward the unfortunates during the 
hard years of the Depression and World War II. Her philanthropy included land grants she 
dedicated to the expansion and progress of Lafayette for the opening of the Kaliste Saloom 
Road, named for her husband, in 1948 and the gift of land for the fire station. 

Mrs. Saloom, the pioneer of the Boustany family in the New World, died on Septem- 
ber 8, 1979 and is interred beside her husband Kaliste and young son Joseph in the St. 
John’s Cemetery family tomb behind the Cathedral. Together Kaliste and Asma left 42 
descendents to date. 

ALFRED FREM BOUSTANY AND WIFE, MRS. FLORIDA SALOOM BOUSTANY. Upon 
the death of Asma’s husband Kaliste in 1925, her brothers, Alfred, Frem and Francis, 
strived to fill the void left by his passing upon their young seven children, and the bond of 
love they feel for their uncles and their families will not disappear in one generation, but has 
been passed down to the next ones. In the years which followed, the 1919 union of Alfred 
and Florida was blessed with six children— three sons: Dr. michael E. Boustany, a surgeon; 
Antoine Boustany, owner of Boustany Department Store; and Dr. Charles W. Boustany, 
Sr., a genera] practitioner, all of Lafayette? and three daughters: Yvonne (Mrs. Joseph 
Buttress); Inez (Mrs. Albert M. Karre, Sr.) both of Lafayette; and Marion (Mrs. Ernest 
Buttress of Canton, Mississippi). With a large family of hiw own, Alfred had at an early 
age established Boustany’s Department Store (originally called Bon Marche Store) at its 
present locationon the corner of St. John and Simcoe streets. As his younger brothers, 
Frem and Francis, grew to manhood, they too joined him in the business. In addition, 
Mr. Alfred, as he was fondly known, invested in many real estate ventures and was elected 
in 1958 to the board of directors of American Bank and eventually was chairman. As a 
pioneer of Lafayette, he participated actively in civic affairs over theyears and prior to his 
death was honored as a 50-year Rotarian. His contributions to his church, community and 
to U.S.L. as a sustaining member were too numerous to mention here, but are being con- 
tinued in his tradition by his remarkable wife, Florida. She is now the eldest of both 
Saloom and Boustany families, yet actually is more youthful than all. She makes it a 
point to put in her appearance at nearly every social or school function of each of her 
grandchildren and even grandnieces and grandnephews. Mr. Alfred passed away in Octo- 
ber, 1981, and, from their 62 years together in marriage, Alfred and Florida have approxi- 
mately 70 descendents to date. 

FREM FREM BOUSTANY. Mr. Frem (his affectionate nickname) was bom in Deir-el- 
Kamar, Lebanon and came to Lafayette in Spring, 1920, with his mother Mrs. Yahout Bou- 
stany and his young brother, Francis. He grew up in Lafayette and was educated in local 
private schools. In 1947, upon selling his interest in Boustany Department Store to his 
nephew, Antoine, Mr. Frem bought the Huval Baking Company, producer of Evangeline 
Maid Bread. Through a program of expansion and modernization, he made it one of the 
most outstanding bakeries in the South and expanded his interests to include Bunny Bread 
bakeries. In 1968, he built an ultramodern, multimillion dollar plant in New Orleans. 
Through the years, Huval Baking Company gave Lafayette two of its most favorite land- 
marks. the calliope seen and heard in hundreds of parades and the famous revolving loaf 
of Evangeline Maid Bread atop the bakery. In addition to his business, Mr. Frem held 
extensive real estate and livestock interests and many other enterprises over the years. 
He served as Chairman of the Auditorium Building Commission and first Chairman of the 
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Evangeline Downs Race Track. Long active in civic, church and social affairs of the com- 
munity, he was honored as King Gabriel XX in 1959 and received the YMBC Civic Cup 
Award in 1963. In recent years, he established the Frem Frem Boustany, Sr., Foundation, 
which funded the restoration and preservation of parish records and the outdoor lighting 
of St. John the Evangelist Catholic Church of Lafayette and its famous registered Live Oak. 
The walls of his office and home are adorned with many plaques of appreciation for his 
philanthropy, the most recent being the 1982 Americanism Medal, the highest award be- 
stowed upon a naturalized citizen by the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, presented to him by the local Galvez Chapter. 

In 1927, Mr. Frem was married to Beatrice Joseph, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Emile Joseph of Houston, Texas, and cousin to the current president of Lebanon, Amin 
Gemayel. They are the parents of three children: Dr. Frem Frem Boustany, Jr. (now the 
executive officer of the baking company) and Geraldine (Mrs. Melvin R. Boesch ), both of 
Lafayette; and Doris Anne (now Mrs. Edmund Reggie of Crowley). They also have 1 1 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 

FRANCIS BOUSTANY. Born in Deir-el-Kamar, Francis was graduated from Cathedral 
High School with honors. The retired owner of Boustany’s Supermarket adjacent to the 
Department Store, he continues his civic, social and religious activities. His affiliations 
included Boy Scouts of America, which honored him with its 1958 award. In 1948, he 
married Antoinette Antoine, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Antoine and grand- 
daughter of the late Helena Saloom Antoine. They are the parents of six children: Francis 
Ephrem Boustany, Jr., DDS; Mary Ann (Mrs. Frank Boehm of New Orleans); Elizabeth Ann 
(Mrs. Kris Bowen); Marie Mathilde (Mrs. Richard Atkins of Baton Rouge); Sandra An- 
toinette and Rebecca Ann, all of Lafayette, except as indicated. They also have four 
grandchildren. 

BOUSTANY COLLATERAL FAMILIES. There are also three first cousin Boustany 
families living in Lafayette, all children of Mr. Najib Fren Boustany, brother of Mrs. Yahout 
Boustany (mother of Asma B. Saloom, Alfred, Frem and Francis). They are: Robert 
Julio Boustany, married to Alice Ann John of Erath (their children are: Robert, Jr., of 
Houston, Texas; Beverly (Mrs. Ken Chitty of Lafayette) and Sr. Josette of the Lafayette 
Carmelite Monastery; and they have eight grandchildren); Joseph Boustany married Mildred 
Latiolais of Lafayette (their children are: Ronnie Joseph; Susan Marie; James and Edward; 
and they have three grandchildren). Their sister, Emily Boustany, also lives in Lafayette. 





The Public Land Sales 
of Southwest Louisiana , 1821 ~ 1856 

(Continued from VoL XVIII, No. 4) 
by Glenn R. Conrad 



Date 


Purchaser 


Parish 


Township & 


Section 


Quantity 








Range 




(acres) 



June 7, 1836 Joseph Thomas, Jonas Marsh, 

John Fitz Miller, Armand 
Broussard, Maximdlien 
Decuir, Don Louis Brous- 
sard, & Elias Joseph Brous- 





said 


St. Martin 


(not given) (not given) 


1,354 


B 


Pierre Pitre 

Jesse Wright, Paul Grim- 


St. Landry 


6S,3E 


NE54, SE!4 & 

NE*A NB4 Sec. 10 80 


June 8, 1836 


ball & John Grimball 
Charles Dugas & Widow 


St. Mary 


16S, 9E 


Irreg. Sec. 12 


270 


” 


Anastasie Dugas 
Charles Dugas & Anas- 
tasie Du^s, Widow Pladde 


St. Landry 


9S, 2W 


SW/ 4 , Sec. 29 


160 




Sorrier 


” 


3S,5E 


SW/ 4 , Sec. 30 


160 




John & Gaspard Belliaigas 


” 


6S,3E 


NWA Sec. 32 


161 


I » . 


Solomon & Archibald 




3S,4E 


SE4 Sec. 24 


163 




Morgan 


Lafayette 


12S, 2E 


NW4, Sec. 25 


161 






St. Landry 


3S,4E 


E'A NE>/4, Sec. 36 


81 




” 


” 


3S,5E 


E4 SW/4, Sec. 29 


79 




Etenis & Nicolas Quibodeaux Lafayette 


9S,3E 


SW/ 4 , Sec. 30 


160 






St. Landry 


3S,5E 


NE'A Sec. 30 


160 




Baron Bayard 


(not given) 


(not given) 


(not given) 


700 


” 


John Hayes 

Stephen Wickoff & Alex. 
Brasseur 


St. Martin 
St. Landry 


12S.6E 

6S,3E 


(not given) 

Lots 1&2, Sec. 24 & 
Lots 2&3, Sec. 23 


305 

514 


» 


Raphael Segura 
Thos. H. Thompson & 


(not given) 


(not given) 


(not given) 


169 




Joseph Taylor 


(not given) 


(not given) 


(not given) 


727 


June 9, 1836 


Thos. R Thompson 


St. Mary 


13S.7E 


Lots 1&2, Sec. 18 
Lots 3&4, Sec. 19 


Treville Sigur & Numa Sigur 


St. Mary 


14S, 8E 


Lots 3&4, Sec. 14 & 
Lots 2&4, Sec. 26 & 
Lots 2&3, Sec. 36 


249 


June 10, 1836 


Alexandre Frere 


St. Mary 


(not given) 


(not given) 


750 




Zenon Decuir 


St. Mary 


13S.6E 


Lots 11,12, 13, Sec. 3 


93 




Alfred Stansbury 


” 


” ” 


NE54, NE/4, Sec. 2 


40 




Jean-Bte. & Gerald Chaisson St. Landry 


9S, 1W 


NW4, Sec. 29 


160 


» 


William Moore 




3S, 5E 
4S,4E 


NW/ 4 , Sec. 30 
Lots 8,9,10,11, 12, 


161 



Sec. 50 187 




June 10, 1836 
June 11, 1836 

June 13, 1836 
June 14, 1836 

June 15, 1836 



June 16, 1836 



Alexandre &Marceffin 
Broussard 


St. Mary 


Charles Legnon, pere & 
Onezime Meaux 


Lafayette 


Celestin Darby 


St. Mary 


Martial Sorel 


(not given) 


Felix Dejean 


St. Landry 


UrsinLaveigne 


" 


Joseph D. Peebles 


(not given) 


J.D. Wilkins &H.W. 
Peebles 


St. Mary 



Alex-Bte. Fontenot 


St. Landry 


John Bass 


” 


John Glaze 

John LI Overton, Patrick 




Overton, & Marsden Campbell 


John H. Overton 


» 


Gerard Prejean 


” 


Joseph Stelly 


(not given) 


Sephatide Loudrique 


Edward Simon 
Edward Simon & Theo- 


(not given) 


dore Devalcourt 


(not given) 


Charles Lastrapes 


(not given) 


Stephen W. Wickoff 
Jean Duhon & Sylvester 


St. Landry 


Morse 

Rosemond Richard & 


St. Landry 


Valcourt Savoie 
Joseph Lavergne, Sr., & 




Joseph Lavergne, Jr. 


Lafayette 


Magdelaine Calais, Widow 


St. Landry 


Cyril Huval 
Harpin Gonsoulin & 


(not given) 


Joachim Etie 
Frederick Duperier & 


(not given) 


Antoine Segura 


St. Martin 


Daniel Rawls 


St. Mary 


Dennis M. Stevens 


St. Landry 


Edmond Johnson, Jr. 





13S, 7E 


EW, NEW Sec. 36 


80 


1 IS, IE 


SEW Sec. 11 


163 


13S, 7E 


EW NWW Sec. 24 


80 


(not given) (not given) 


128 


6S,3E 


NWW NEW Sec. 22 & 






NWW SWA Sec. 15 


80 


6S,3E 


NEW NEW, Sec. 21 


40 


(not given) 


(not given) 


1,348 


13S.7E 


SWW&WWSEW&WW, 




NWW Sec. 24 & WW 






NEW & NWW SEW, 






Sec. 31 


444 


4S,3E 


Sec,. 34 


80 


2S, IE 


Lot 2, Sec. 34 


80 


3S, IE 


(Illegible) 


100 


3S,3E 


Sec. 4& 




2S,3E 


Sec. 38 


1,354 


3S,3E 


Sec. 26 


507 


6S,3E 


NWW, SWW Sec. 22 


40 


6S,3E 


NEW, SEW, Sec. 21 ' 


40 


(not given) (not given) 


120 


(not given) (not given) 


372 


(not given) (not given) 


203 


8S,6E 


(not given) 


203 


6S,3E 


Lot 1, Sec. 25 & 






NEW, Sec. 26 


Illegible 


1 IS, 3W 


NEW, Sec. 6 


160 


11S.3W 


SWW, Sec. 6 


172 


11S, 1W 


Lot 2, Sec. 22 


67 


3S.4E 


NWW, Sec. 25 


162 


(not given) (not given) 


253 


12S, 6E 


Sec. 81 


249 


12S, 5E 


Sec. 48 & 




12S.6E 


Sec. 84 


677 


13S,7E 


Lots 2,3,6,7,10, 






Sec. 42 


198 


5S,4E 


Lot 2, Sec. 15 


124 


5S,4E 


Lot 1, Sec. 15 


159 
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Date 



Purchaser 



Parish Township & 

Range 



Section 



Quantity 

(acres) 



June 16, 1836 



June 17, 1836 



Edmond Johnson 
Olivier Lafleur 
David Green & George 
Hudspeth 

Henry Fontenot 
Thomas Quirk 
Hypolite Mallet 
Hubert Theriot 
Maurice Doucet & 
Alexandre Melancon 



John Daniel & Pierre Labiche 
Honore Fusilier 
Donat Guillory 
Baptiste L. Guillory 
Joseph Guillory 
Jean P. Fruge & Maxi- 
milien Cormier 
Francois Gallien & 

Mary Hayes 

Jean-Pierre Fruge & 

Cyril Dugas 
Gilbert Ami & Jules 
Pellerin 

Alexandre Duhon & 

John Francis 



John West 
Jean-Bte. Olivier & 

Stephen Boutte 
Auguste Benoit & Louis 
Thibodeaux 
Jean L Guillory 
Eduard & Jean Cormier 
Cyril Hite & James Curtis 
Toutant Demaret & 

Pierre Rosand 
James Hargrave & Jean-Bte. 
Vincent 



Hayes 

Jean-Bte. Bouton & 
Gabriel Bouton 



» 


5S.4E 


Lot l,Sec. 13 


82 


” 


5S,4E 


Lots 1&2, Sec. 4 


75 


St. Landry 


4S, 4E 


Frac. Sec. 57 &Lots 


182 




2,5,12, Sec. 61 




4S.2E 


Lots 6&7, Sec. 33 


160 




5S.4E 


Frac. Sec. 12 


85 


»» 


6S,5E 


Lot 5, Sec. 49 


142 


St. Martin 


12S,6E 


Lot l,Sec. 6 


115 




9S,7E 


Lots 4&5,Sec. 3 


160 


St. Landry 


3S,4E 


EW, NEW &EW, SEW 


162 




Sec. 25 


, 


4S,3E 


Frac. Sec. 60 (?) 


298 




3S,3E 


Lot 19 


173 




3S.3E 


Lot 21 


173 


” 


3S, 3E 


Lot 23 


141 




3S,3E 


Lot 20 


165 


Lafayette 


9S,4E 


Lot 1, Sec. 10 


140 


St. Landry 


10S, 5W 


SE4, Sec. 10 


174 


3S.5E 


W4 SEW, Sec. 19 


80 


Lafayette 


9S.4E 


Lot 2, Sec. 3 


145 


St. Landry 


3S, 5E 


WANEW&EW, 


161 




NW!4, Sec. 19 




1 IS, 3W 


NWW,Sec. 6 


162 


” 


3S,5E 


EW, SEW, Sec. 19 & 








W4NW/4,Sec.31 


161 


” 


3S,3E 


Lot 62 


164 


St. Mary 


13S, 7E 


Lots 4,5,10,11, Sec. 


15 157 


Lafayette 


11S, IE 


SEW, Sec. 29 


161 


St. Landry 


3S,3E 


Lot 25 


116 


Lafayette 


12S,2E 


NEW, Sec. 11 


161 


St. Landry 


4S,4W 


NWW,Sec. 23 


164 


” 


10S, 5W 


SEW, Sec. 14 


164 


Lafayette 


11S.2E 


NWW, Sec. 24 


161 


ck 


12S, 2E 


SWW, Sec. 10 


162 


rd 

St. Landry 


10S, 5W 


’ SEW, Sec. 15 


174 


St. Martin 


12S.6E 


NEW, Sec. 7 


161 
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Date 


Purchaser 


Parish 


Township & Section 

Range 


Quantity 

(acres) 


June 17, 1836 


John D. Smith & David 












Lacasse 


St. Landry 


6S,2E 


SE4 Sec. 8 


93 




Hilaire & Guillaume Trahan 


St. Martin 


9S.7E 


SWVa, Sec. 30 


161 


June 18, 1836 


John Webb & James Merry 


Lafayette 


1 IS, 2W 


SE& Sec. 6 


162 


” 


William Dyer & Jeremiah 












Wilis 


St. Landry 


3S,4E 


W/2.NB4&W4 












SE14, Sec. 25 


162 


” 


Augustin Mallet & Wiliam 












Cheves 


St. Landry 


6S,2E 


Lot l,Sec. 13 


106 


», 


” 


” 


3S, 4E 


NW%, Sec. 23 


162 


” 


Joseph Patin Sr. & Jr. 


St. Martin 


9S,7E 


NW/ 4j Sec. 3 


160 


” 


Baptiste Breaux & Thomas 












Hanks 


Lafayette 


11S, IE 


NW/4, Sec. 21 


163 


»» 


Lastie Guillory 


St. Landry 


3S, 3E 


Lot 61, Sec. ? 


170 


” 


Peter Dorerrey [?] 


” 


7S,6E 


Lot 2, Sec. 28 


80 


” 


Andre Viator & Thomas 












Rigs 


St. Martin 


12S,6E 


SW/ 4 , Sec. 26 


150 


»» 




St. Landry 


3S, 5E 


W/ 2 , NW!4, Sec. 32 & 












E'4 SW4 Sec. 32 


160 




Jean & Antoine Migues 


St. Martin 


12S, 6E 


SE4 Sec. 17 


160 


»* 


” 


St. Landry 


3S,5E 


E4 NE4 Sec. 31 & 












W/ 2 , SW/ 4 , Sec. 32 


160 




Mme. Pierre Etie 


St. Martin 


12S, 6E 


SE4 SE%, Sec. 36 


40 




Thomas Stoute & 












Francois Breaux 


Lafayette 


10S.2E 


S&A, Sec. 13 


146 


” 


Jos. Manuel Ortaga & 












Jos. Marcellin Ortaga 


St. Landry 


4S, 4E 


Lot 3, Sec. 69 


40 


” 


Joseph Parnell Taylor 


St. Mary 


13S, 7E 


Ixits 6&7, Sec. 19 


80 


July 2, 1836 


Simon Durio, Jr. 


St. Landry 


6S.3E 


NE4 NW4, Sec. 28 


40 


” 


Gilbert Ami & Jules 












Pellerin 


St. Mary 


13S, 7E 


Frac. Sec. 32 


94 




David Arkson 


St. Landry 


6S, 3E 


SE»/4, Sec. 12 


160 




Villeneuve Fontenot 


” 


6S,3E 


NW4, NE!4, Sec. 9 


40 




Wiliam H. Gray 




6S,3E 


N4 Sec. 12 & Lots 












1,2,7, Sec. 1 


562 




James Tear 




6S,3E 


SE4 SW/ 4 , Sec. 21 


40 


July 7, 1836 


Achille ftejean 




6S,3E 


SW/ 4 , SWA, Sec. 21 & 










SE54, SE4 Sec. 21 


80 




Louis Bertrand 


” 


6S.3E 


Lnt 3, Sec. 4 


134 


” 


Edmond Richard 




6S,3E 


NWA, NE'/i, Sec. 7 


40 




Francois Pitre & Edmond 












Johnson 




6S, 3E 


NEV4, NE14, Sec. 7 


40 


July 8, 1836 


David Arkson 




6S,3E 


W/ 2 , NW/ 4 & NW/4, SW/ 4 , 










Sec. 21 


202 




Pierre Carriere 


” 


6S,3E 


NW4, NW4, Sec. 22 


40 


July 11, 1836 


Murphy Broussard 




6S,3E 


NW4, SE4 Sec. 20 


40 


” 


John D. Schmidt 


” 


6S, 3E 


S4 SE14&NW4, 












SEJ/4, Sec. 30 


121 
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ewe 

jutflM® 6 
July 12, l 836 

July 13, 1836 

July 14, 1836 

July 15, 1836 
July 18, 1836 
July 20, 1836 



July 21, 1836 



July 23, 1836 
July 26, 1836 



July 27, 1836 
July 28, 1836 



August 1, 1836 
August 2, 1836 
August 3, 1836 



Purchaser 



Olivier Richard, Jr. 
Michael Bihm 
Fdmond Johnson & 
Francois Pitre 
Augustin Jeansonne, Jr. 
Christopher Steel 
William Moore 
Michel Lacasse 
Pierre Oonstantin 
Pierre Matt 
Valcour Delhomme 
Andre Prudhomme 
Alexandre Richard 
William H. Gray 
Ijevi Jenkins 
Andre Lastrapes 
Ursin Manuel, Jr. & 
Lastie Manuel, Jr. 

David Arkson 
Louis Chaisson , 
Jean Miller, Jr. 

Jacques Chariot 

Peter Young and Peter 
Young, Jr. 

Theogene Begnaud 
Alexis Bulaud 
Jean P. Fontenot 
William H. Gray 



Parish Township & Section Qiantity 

Range (acres) 



St. Landry 



Lafayette 
St. Landry 



Lafayette 
St. Landry 



Lafayette 
St. Mary 
St. Landry 



Cefroy Guillory 

Alex. Arceneaux St. Mary 

Hypolite Breaux 

Jacques Chariot, Jr. St. Landry 

Francois Pitre 

Michael Bihm 

Alexandre Mouton, Charles 

Martin, & John L. Daniel Lafayette 



Louis Pitre, Jr. 
Charles Pitre, Sr. 
Theodore Labauve 



St. Landry 
St. Mary 
(to be continued) 



6S,3E 


NWA NPA Sec. 29 


40 


6S,3E 


S'A SWA Sec. 29 


80 


6S,3E 


Lot 3, Sec. 8 


80 


6S,3E 


Lot 4, Sec. 3 


80 


6S,3E 


NEA SWA Sec. 29 


40 


4S,4E 


Lot 3, Sec. 51 


21 


6S,2E 


NEA Sec. 25 


160 


9S,4E 


SEA SEA Sec. 17 


39 


6S,2E 


NEA SPA Sec. 35 


40 


6S,2E 


SWA NEA Sec. 35 


40 


6S,2E 


Lot 1, Sec. 34 


147 


6S,2E 


NWA SPA Sec. 35 


40 


6S,3E 


Lot 3, Sec. 1 


79 


6s, 2E 


SWA NWA Sec. 35 


40 


6S,3E 


Lot 3, Sec. 13 


102 


5S,2E 


Lots 9,10,15,16, 






Sec. 20 


143 


5S,2E 


Frac. Sec. 25 


354 


9S,4E 


NEA SPA Sec. 20 


40 


6S,2E 


NFA NWA Sec. 35 


40 


6S,2E 


SWVi&S'ANWA 






Sec. 36 


240 


6S,2E 


SA NEA Sec. 36 


80 


9S,4E 


NEA SEA Sec. 17 


38 


14S, 8E 


Lots 3&6, Sec. 2 


68 


5S,2E 


Frac. Sec. 32 


76 


5S,3E 


Lot 2, Sec. 73 


117 


5S,3E 


Lot l,Sec. 75&Lot 






2, Sec. 74 


129 


5S,2E 


Lots 1,2, 6, 7, Sec. 31 


152 


14S, 8E 


Lots 1,2,89, Sec. 14 


153 


14S, 8E 


Lots 1,2,3, Sec. 3 


95 


6S,3E 


SPA NWA Sec. 19 


40 


6S,3E 


Lot 4, Frac. Sec. 6 


110 


6S,3E 


NWA Sec. 30 


162 


9S,4E 


SEA Sec. 9 & SPA 






SPA Sec. 20 


206 


5S,3E 


Frac. Sec. 89 


36 


6S,3E 


SWA NWA Sec. 9 


40 


13S, 7E Lot 2, Sec. 43 


40 



Anna Belle’s Adages 



by Philip Dur and May Waggoner 

We owe the following collection of popular proverbs or dictons and expressions, culled 
from French and Acadian folklore, to Anna Belle Dupuis-Hoffman Krewitz, who learned 
them from her mother. Anna Belle’s mother, the late Adelaide Dupuis Hoffman, in turn 
often heard them quoted by her private school teacher, Mrs. Charles Brown of Breaux 
Bridge. These colorful expressions, which have for generations enlivened the speech of 
the Attakapas country, deserve to be remembered, and Anna Belle, who has spent a life- 
time in the cause of preserving the French Acadian culture, is a sure guarantor of their 
authenticity. We are grateful to this grande dame of Breaux Bridge, inventor of the Craw- 
fish Festival and long a one-woman Chamber of Commerce, for sharing them with us . . . 
et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 



Here are some proverbs which have come from France to Breaux Bridge. 

A bon chat, bon rat. This is said of someone who has a worthy adversary: a good 
rat for a good cat. 

Mieux vaut tard que jamais. Better late than never. 

Qui ne risque rien, n’a rien. Who risks nothing has nothing. Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained. 

Iln’ya pas de fumee sans feu. Where there’s smoke there’s fire. 

Les bons comptes font les bons amis. Good accounts make good friends. Good fences 
make good neighbors. 

Tel pere tel fils. Like father like son. 

Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es. Tell me who your friends are, I will tell you 
who you are. Or, birds of a feather block together. 

Qui seressemble s 'assemble. Again, birds of a feather flock together. 

Nul n est prophete dans son pays. A prophet is not without honor except in his own 
country. 

Pierre qui route n 'amasse pas mousse. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Autres temps, autres moeurs. Times change. 

Tout vient a point a qui suit attendre. All things come to him who waits. 

Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait . If youth only knew, and if old age only could. 
Loin des yeux, loin du coeur. Out of sight, out of mind. 

Petit a petit, I’oiseau fait son nid. Little by little the bird makes his nest. The longest 
journey begins but with a single step. 

Qui ne dit mot consent. Silence gives consent. 

Rira bien qui rira le dernier. He who laughs last laughs best. 

Comme on fait son lit, on se couche. One makes his bed and then has to lie in it. 

L appetit vient en mangeant . Appetite comes with eating. 

Les murs ont les oreilles. The walls have ears. 

L 'oisivete est la mere de tous les vices. Laziness is the mother of all vices. 

Qui a bu boira. He who drinks will drink again. It is hard to change old habits. 

La nuit porte conseil. Night gives counsel. Let’s sleep on it. 
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The words are not always the same in the «French French» proverbs as in the Lou- 
isiana proverbs. This, of course, in no way changes their meaning. Compare the following: 

France: Peche avoue est a demi pardonnt. 

Louisiana: Pichd admis moitie pardonne. A sin admitted is a sin half pardoned. 

France: Du bien mat acquis ne profite jamais. 

Louisiana. Bien mal acquis ne profite jamais. Ill-gotten gains profit no one. 

France: Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. 

Louisiana. Fais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra. Do what you have to, come what 
may. 

Some proverbs differ slightly in meaning in America from their meaning in Europe. 
For example, tout nouveau tout beau means in France that whatever is new has a certain 
novelty and charm. However, in Breaux Bridge the meaning is «A new broom sweeps 
clean.)) The French N’eveillez pas le chat qui dort has become N'dveillez pas le chien qui 
dort, apparently due to the influence of «Let sleeping dogs lie.» Anna Belle learned at an 
early age that Rome ne n est pas bati dans un jour. The French have both Rome ne s’est pas 
fait dans un jour and Paris ne s ’est pas fait dans un jour. 

In addition to the French proverbs taught to young children in St. Martin Parish, of 
which these few by no means exhaust the list, Acadian sayings and expressions have always 
occupied an important place in local parlance. Many are similar to English sayings: we are 
familiar with robbing Peter to pay Paul; the inhabitants in Breaux Bridge undress him 
(deshabiller Saint Pierre pour habiUer Saint Paul) and in Vermilion Parish are reluctant to 
unrig him (degreer Saint Pierre pour greer Saint Paul)\ Some Acadian expressions are 
French: a person can be deaf as a post isourd comme un pot), and if he has an ego problem 
il fait des grandes culottes. If he has a great quantity of something, he has it a boulet rouge, 
and if he dies il casse la pipe (he kicks the bucket: literally he breaks his pipe). To have 
bad blood between people is faire du mauvais sang. 

Acadian expressions lend a color and spice to the language of Louisiana as tabasco en- 
hvens their gumbo. Someone who is not in his element or who is out of place in a situation 
is compared to un diable dans un benitier, a devil in the baptismal fount. If he is in his 
element, however, il est dans son sirop, in his syrup. A drunk is soule comme une grive, 
as drunk as a robin, which have been known to get drunk on fermented berries, after all! 
omething shattered is casse en canelle, broken like cinnamon sticks. A slow person acts 
doucement comme la lune, as slowly as the moon. A troublemaker is a casseur de bal 
someone who breaks up the party. A small token or gift is un petit rien neuf dans une 
boite sans fond, a little new nothing (which is) in a box with no bottom. Someone who 
embezzles fait un trou dans la lune, he makes a hole in the moon. A woman with style 
pizzazz, and «it» has du perlimpimpim, which suggests the sound of a drum rinnshot.’ 

A big party is a gros congeaille, which may come from French conge (holiday) or Creole 
counja, a voodoo dance. Foolishness? C’est de la gnognotte. To chat, especially with a 
gossipy overtone, is to dechirer la ginga. The word ginga come from the word gingham. 
Enghsh-speakers chew the rag; Acadians tear it. Someone who acts foolishly bat la berlo- 
que; he’s beating a broken watch, or in English, beating a dead horse. 

Anne Belle leaves you with an Acadian toast, Cajun good wishes called out in past 
days to newlyweds as they left the party, wishing them the best of everything: 

Adieu, les mariis, couche-couche et caille! 

Good-bye, newlyweds, may you have plenty of couche-couche with caille (clabbered 
cream) on top! 
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SETTLEMENT PATTERNS IN T. 12. S., R. 6. E. 



By Gertrude C. Taylor 




Earliest settlers in T. 12. S., R. 6. E. were those receiving Span- 
ish land grants along Bayou Teche between 1772 and 1783, namely, 
Augustin Grevemberg, Francois Grevemberg, Jean-Baptiste Cavelier, 
Francois Prevost, Joseph Carlin, and Louis Judice, Jr. 

In 1789, the Spaniards from Malaga settled on eight arpents front 
on the west side of Bayou Teche, a site which today is the center of 
downtown New Iberia. This land had been purchased from Francois 
Prevost. 

By the early 1790s, most of the Spanish had abandoned the set- 
tlement at New Iberia and had moved to the lands bordering Lake 
Tasse, occupying, cultivating, and subsequently claiming title to these 
lands. By 1815, most of their claims had been certified by the U. 
S. government. 

The first purchasers of public land in T. 12. S., R. 6. E. were 
Raphael Segura and Daniel Cox of Philadelphia in 1822. Not until 
1836 did other public land sales in the township take place, with 
the Spanish Miguezs, Seguras, Viators, Dominguezs, and Romeros; 
the French Leleus, Norrises, Eties, and DeRouens; and the Anglo- 
American John Hays, Thomas Riggs, Edward Vaughan, and James 
Stine appearing. After 1840, Rosemond Broussard and Simon Gi- 
rouard and another Anglo-American, Ebenezer Mount, moved in. 

The years 1859 to 1860 saw another surge of public land buy- 
ing in T. 12. S., R. 6. E., with almost all sections or lots being pur- 
chased except those in low-lying areas. The largest single purchaser 
during this period was the Virginian, Henry Wyche Peebles, who, in 
1851 obtained more than 1,000 acres of public land in the south- 
east comer of T. 12. S., R. 6. E. 
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by Glenn R. Conrad 



The photographs incorporated into the following essay are a part of the W. G. Weeks collection of 
photographs copied by the Iberia Parish Library. The former librarian, Miss Ruth Lefkovits, kindly allowed 
the author to reproduce the photos. Subsequently, Miss Margaret Weeks and her sister, Mrs. Violet W. 
Miller, graciously allowed the author to present the images in the Attakapas Gazette. 

It is assumed that the photographs were taken by Fred Garrison, a New Iberia photographer and 
friend of W. G. Weeks. Whether they were taken at the same time is unknown. It is likely, however, 
that they were produced in the late summer or early autumn of 1903. The reason for this date is derived 
from the old post office picture which shows the building nearing completion; that would have been in 
September, 1903. The author wishes to thank Miss Weeks and Mrs. Miller for sharing these historic photo- 
graphs with the readers of the Gazette. 



IBERIA PARISH COURTHOUSE 



Located on the bayou side of West 
Main Street, between Iberia and 
Fisher streets, this first Iberia 
Parish courthouse was not built 
until 1884, sixteen years after the 
creation of the parish. In 1880, 
owing mainly to the efforts of D. 
U. Broussard, a parish tax was 
approved for purchase of land and 
construction of the building. The 
land was purchased from the Taylor 
and Devalcourt families for $4,000. 
Nearly 500,000 bricks went into 
the construction of the building. 
Total cost of construction was 
$24,447. The accompanying photo- 
graphy depicts the building as it 
appeared early in the twentieth 
century. The live oaks, planted 
shortly after the building was 
constructed, were about fifteen 
years old when the photograph 
was taken. The building, remodel- 
ed in 1922, served as the parish 
courthouse until 1940. It was 
demolished in the mid-1970s to 
make way for Bouligny Plaza. 
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THE OLD UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 

The old post office at the comer of Weeks and East Main streets was largely the result of efforts by New 
Iberia Congressman Robert F. Broussard in the late 1890s. Once Congress appropriated money for the 
building, there was a call for site proposals. Twenty-six proposals were submitted. Finally, the Weeks- 
East Main comer was selected because it was "aesthetically more desirable owing to the slight angle in 
Main Street which allowed the building to present a pleasing appearance. " Builder was Brandt and Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Georgia. Work on the site began in October, 1902, when the level of the lot was raised 
with fill dirt. Foundations were laid that December and by June, 1903 (the approximate time of the 
accompanying photograph), the cupola had been completed. Interior work was completed in early fall, 
and Postmaster T. R. Morse and his assistant, Sam Weil, opened the building to the public on October 10, 
1903. The post office remained in this building until July, 1965. The building currently houses an in- 
surance office. 
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ST. PETER’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 

The first Catholic church to be built in New Iberia was completed in 1838. The second church (pictured 
here) was constructed on the same site as the first church. The building was designed by New Orleans 
architect James G. Freret and was constructed by William Southwell. Carpentry work was done by George 
Francis and Bertrand Langla. The church measured 125 x 55 feet. The steeple was removed in the early 
1930s after being damaged during a hurricane. The third St. Peter's Church, located next to this one, was 
completed in 1953. About the same time, the out church was demolished. 
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FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 

The original Methodist church in New Iberia was located at the comer of Iberia and Washington streets. 
It burned on May 24, 1890. On August 8, 1 890, the Board of Trustees purchased from J. P. Russell a lot 
on the comer of Jefferson and West St. Peter streets. The cornerstone for a new, brick church was laid on 
March 30, 1892. The church was completed that year at at cost of $8,000. On Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 27, 1907, fire ravaged the church, destroying the roof and steeple; however, everything portable, 
even pews, was salvaged from the burning church. Using the same walls, the church was rebuilt, but with- 
out steeple. The "Home Run " sign on the post referred to a brand of cigarettes. 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 



The first high school opened in New Iberia in October, 1887, after the school board earlier that year 
appropriated the sum of $500 for construction of a one-room frame building. Students were graded for 
the first time; there were six grades. Mathematics was used as the standard for grading. By 1889, 45 
pupils were attending the school. After a local campaign to enlarge the existing school or to build a new 
school on the comer of Weeks and St. Peter streets, the decision to build a new school was made. This 
school, at the time it was completed, was the only brick school building in the state, outside of New Or- 
leans. Central High School (pictured here early in the twentieth century) was finished in the late sum- 
mer of 1896, and classes began in November of that year. The high school remained at that location 
until a new, larger school was constructed on Center Street in 1922. The old school building later housed 
an elementary school and then was sold to private interests. The building, after being vacant for years, 
was demolished in the 1 970s. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY 

The Episcopal church of New Iberia was built on 
land donated by Harvey Hopkins, a local planter, 
on August 15, 185 7. The cornerstone of the church, 
located at the intersection of West Main and Jefferson 
streets, was laid in October of the same year, and the 
church was completed during the next few months. 
It is the only church in New Iberia to be placed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 



NEW IBERIA CITY HALL 



The first building constructed to house the city ad- 
ministration of New Iberia (accompanying photo- 
graph) was erected in 1898 on a lot presently incor- 
porated into Bouligny Plaza in downtown New 
Iberia. The building, constructed during the ad- 
ministration of Mayor John Fisher, survived as City 
Hall for 36 years. In the summer of 1934 it was 
demolished to make way for a new city hall, built 
under the administration of Mayor Joseph Daigre. 





Battles In The Teche Country 

VICTORIOUS PROGRESS OF GEN. BANKS’ ARMY 

from the BOSTON JOURNAL 



Submitted by Morris Raphael* 
Annotated by Gertrude C. Taylor 



The United States steamer Fulton, from New Orleans and Key West, arrived at New 
ork Sunday. She left New Orleans on the 9th, but grounding in the Mississippi was de- 
tamed nine days, and did not leave the bar until the 1 9th. New Orleans papers of that date 
were put on board, and through the ERA we are put in possession of important informa- 
tion regarding the operations of Gen. Banks in the Teche Country, which will be found 
below: 

The latest news from the front of our army on the Teche is of the same encouraging 
character as heretofore. On Friday night Gen. Banks reached Vermillionville, previous to 
which, however, a sanguinary and spirited fight took place at the crossing of Vermillion 
Bayou, a short distance this side of the village. 

A* this place the rebels posted a force of over 1000 infantry and strong batteries of 
artillery m ambush. Fire was opened upon the advance of Gen. Banks’ army from the 
whole force of enemy. The fight raged furiously for some time, but resulted finally, after 
considerable loss on both sides, in the giving way of rebels and the crossing of our troops. 1 

It was reported last night that Gen. Banks would undoubtedly be in Opelousas by to 
night, with his whole army. 



1 Mo ™ s R o aphae1, aathor of BaMe of ,he Bayou Countty ’ ac[ i™ ed a “py ° f * he 

conflict P ’ 63 ThlS> 2700 ‘ WOI<i article describes the spring battles, giving interesting sidelights to the 

at New I Mems^n 1 rshinned^ aP M ael t 7 *’, ’ the artfcle ™ com P iled from u ”ion Papers placed aboard the U.S.S. Fulton 
Since the information thmin *° I 6 ™ 3 °J k ' P* wa! done whUe * he mffltar >' conflict was still underway in Louisiana. 
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1. The Teche campaign got underway by April 11, 1863. In launching this campaign. General Nathaniel P Banks 
Illlr n if'* ° f NeW 0lleans <° d -troy the Sou, h"t precious coZo^L 

, h if h + B rashear City, Banks maneuvered against the Confederates at Camp Bisland, the P C Bethel 
by <^ne^ ^rrf Mon, ? ^ FlankUn - Because ° f ^neral SMey’s inaction, Confederate troops, commanded 

Atfred Mouton, were forced to retreat up the Teche with Banks in pursuit. From April 15 to April 17, Mou- 

Richard^ltor'frlf « *** l“ ge Union aimy would piess towald Bayou Ve "nilion and eager to protect General 

Sntes * e f,* PaS Prawe as lon£ “ P° ssibIe . delayed tha Union army progress “by their flanks, 

bridle A teMsSluh oTT; h ? 3V f g aCCOm P“ shed purpcse, Mouton crossed Vermilion Bayou and burned the 
the^eas, balk of^Thlto.f r r f * Veimfflon Bridge took place as Federal troops, supported by artillery charged 

loss o7dea“ or woundSon th ° west side exchan£ed ^ about four hours with no great 

7dvalL to nmsTh If " ;„ The sisnfflcance ° f ba “ la of April 1 7, 1 863, was that it retarded the Utoon 

(Lafayette, La 1981) pp y 82-86 almy Wmia ™ Arcene aux, Acadian General: Alfred Mouton and the aril War, 2nd id. 




